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Ought  the  Church  to  do  less  for  her  children  than  the' 
State  does  for  hers  ? The  State  guarantees  to  the  rising 
generation  an  education  that  shall  fit  them  to  be  intelligent 
and  faithful  citizens.  What  then  should  the  Church  do,  if 
not  to  guarantee  to  them  an  education  which  shall  fit  them 
to  be  intelligent  and  faithful  Christians  ? This  is  an  obli- 
gation which  the  Church  has  in  some  form  always  acknow- 
ledged. From  the  day  when  our  Saviour  pressed  little 
children  to  .his  bosom,  there  has  been  care  and  love  for  them 
under  his  auspices.  Every  ritual  contains,  every  denomina- 
tion possesses,  manuals  for  their  instruction.  In  the  darker 
days  and  portions  of  the  Church  they  have  been  carefully 
trained  in  the  form  of  godliness,  while  devout  Protestants  of 
every  name  have  sought  to  infuse  into  them  its  spirit,  and  to 
subdue  them  to  its  power.  The  parochial  Sunday  School, 
then,  is  not  an  excrescence  or  an  after-thought,  but  the  way 
in  which  the  Church  now  chooses  to  do  the  work  which  she 
has  always  professed  to  do,  and  which,  did  she  decline,  she 
would  cease  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  in  fact  the 
monitorial  system  carried  into  sacred  things.  Before  the 
days  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  official  school-teachers  were  the 
only  ones ; they  made  the  learners  teachers,  and  showed  the 
world  that  they  could  best  learn  by  teaching.  Until  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  (for  the  earliest  Sunday  Schools 
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wore  merely  charity  schools,)  the  minister  was  the  only 
recognized  teacher  in  the  congregation.  It  has  now  been 
thoroughly  proved  that  for  the  young  at  least  many  teachers 
are  preferable  to  one, — that  the  one  can  do  nothing  better 
than  to  help  furnish  the  many  for  their  work,  while  they  in 
their  turn  find  their  own  religious  education  rendered  more 
thorough  and  rapid  by  their  labor  for  the  education  of  others. 

I say  these  things  to  remind  you  that  the  Sunday  School, 
in  accordance  with  the  best  ideas  of  our  times,  is  an  essential 
department  of  the  parochial  administration,  and  not  a sepa- 
rate institution  to  be  sustained  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
individuals.  Its  organization  may  indeed  advantageously 
be  somewhat  independent,  as  is  the  case  with  us.  It  should 
always  be  so  where  there  are  suitable  persons  to  take  it  in 
charge.  It  should  in  general  be  so,  even  when  there  are  not 
such  persons  on  hand ; for  the  demand  tends  to  create  the 
supply.  The  very  vacancy  is  an  appeal  to  the  well-disposed 
to  train  themselves  to  fill  it.  And,  (not  to  speak  of  the  able 
and  faithful  superintendence  with  which  our  school  has  been 
blessed,)  any  superintendence,  that  is  intelligent,  conscientious 
and  devout,  must  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  pastor,  whose 
pulpit-labors  are  full  as  much  as  he  can  discharge  on  the 
Sabbath  with  any  degree  of  freshness  or  vigor.  But,  how- 
ever managed,  the  Sunday  School  is  the  concern  of  the 
parish ; and  they  collectively,  not  the  teachers  for  the  time 
being,  are  accountable  for  its  condition.  Does  it  languish  ? 
It  is  a symptom  of  spiritual  decline  or  decay  in  the  congre- 
gation. Are  its  teachers  fewer  than  it  needs  ? There  must 
then  be  a lamentable  deficiency  in  the  sum  total  of  religious 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  congregation.  This 
essential  limb  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  cannot  shrink  and 
pine,  unless  the  whole  head  be  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 

It  is,  I have  said,  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  for  the 
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religious  education  of  her  children  ; and  I would  now  treat 
somewhat  in  detail  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  religious  edu- 
cation that  is  their  due. 

I would  first  speak  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
which  the  Sunday  School  should  aim  to  impart.  To  deter- 
mine this,  we  would  ask,  What  kind  and  amount  of  religious 
knowledge  ought  the  pupil  to  carry  with  him  on  entering 
mature  and  active  life  ? Chief  of  all,  a familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  biography  and  the  instructions  of  our  Saviour.  He 
should  be  intimately  conversant  with  all  that  Jesus  taught 
and  did, — not  only  with  the  letter,  but  the  sense  of  the  gospel, 
— not  only  with  its  outward  facts,  but  with  its  words  of  duty, 
responsibility,  pardon  and  eternal  life.  Then  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  preparatory  revelations  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  versed  in  its  ample  wealth  of  impressive  narra- 
tive, instructive  biography,  and  sublime  strains  of  prayer  and 
worship.  He  should  be  able  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of 
light  and  truth, — the  dawn  of  the  gospel  day,  as  it  breaks 
upon  the  infancy  of  time,  brightens  as  the  ages  roll,  and 
sheds  glory  on  the  waning  star  of  Jacob  and  the  broken 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  David.  Then  again,  he  should 
know  enough  of  the  impregnable  evidence  on  which  our 
religion  rests,  to  rebut  cavilling,  to  disarm  sophistry,  and  to 
beat  back  the  insidious  approaches  of  infidelity.  Yet  more, 
he  should  be  conversant  with  the  leading  facts  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  the  geography  of  the  religious  world,  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  the  chief  Christian  sects,  and  the  lives  and 
services  of  the  representative  men  of  different  ages  and  sec- 
tions of  the  Church.  And,  finally,  he  should  have  definite 
views  of  his  own  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  should 
possess  a clearly  defined  belief,  and  should  be  furnished  with 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  Now  this  knowledge,  if 
acquired  at  all,  must  by  the  great  majority  of  children  be 
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acquired  at  the  Sunday  School.  Their  parents  often  have 
not  the  ability,  sometimes  not  the  will,  to  impart  it. 

But,  in  recommending  such  a course  of  discipline,  we 
encounter  two  objections.  The  first  comes  from  a class  of 
teachers  who  are  bigoted  against  systematic  instruction. 
They  even  dislike,  and  sometimes  abjure  the  use  of  text- 
books. They  would  have  the  incidents  of  the  week  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  suggest  the  lesson  and  point  the 
conversation  in  the  class.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  easiest  way 
of  teaching.  I cannot  say  that  it  demands  little  or  no  prepa- 
ration ; but  there  are  many  who  are  ready  to  engage  in  it 
without  preparation,  and  who  can  find  kind  and  sound  words 
enough  to  fill  up  the  hour.  But  religion  is  a science,  no 
less  than  a life.  It  has  its  geography  and  history,  its  estab- 
lished facts,  its  accredited  dogmas,  its  outward  development 
in  time  and  space ; and  these,  if  they  exist,  do  not  exist  in 
vain.  They  need,  they  crave  to  be  made  known.  On  all 
other  subjects  systematic  knowledge  is  sought  and  prized. 
The  teacher,  who  gossips  about  the  striking  or  the  amusing 
facts  of  natural  science,  may  interest  his  pupils;  but  he 
leaves  them  almost  in  utter  ignorance,  and  what  little  they 
learn  soon  passes  from  them.  They  must  have  the  outlines, 
the  proportions,  the  principles  of  the  science  fixed  in  their 
minds,  in  order  for  isolated  facts  to  be  clearly  understood, 
and  to  find  a permanent  lodgment  in  the  memory.  In  like 
manner  will  the  random  religious  talk  of  the  Sunday  class 
be  evanescent  and  fruitless,  if  no  definite  ideas  are  imparted, 
no  comprehensive  views  of  the  truth  given,  no  fixtures  erected 
in  the  mind,  to  which  miscellaneous  instruction  can  be  at- 
tached. Mere  sentiment  kindles  but  a transient  glow.  It  is 
the  sonl’s  luxury,  not  its  nourishment.  Substantial,  definite 
knowledge  of  divine  things  is  the  basis  of  an  operative  faith, 
— the  motive  power  of  a consecrated  life.  It  is  absurd  and 
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irreverent  to  deny  the  worth  of  systematic  instruction  with 
regard  to  religion,  when  we  admit  it  as  to  every  thing  else. 
If  God  has  specially  revealed  himself  to  man,  what  can  be 
more  unfilial  than  the  careless,  superficial  treatment  of  the 
records  or  evidences  of  his  revelations  ? 

I have  regarded  the  unsystematic  mode  of  instruction 
common  in  most  Sunday  Schools  as  a deficiency  both 
lamentable  and  blameworthy.  It  is  often  excused  on  the 
ground  of  the  inconstant  attendance  and  the  frequent  change 
of  pupils.  But  here  the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause.  Pupils 
will,  I believe,  be  irregular  and  fluctuating  in  very  much  the 
same  proportion  in  which  the  exercises  of  the  school  are 
miscellaneous  and  vague.  I believe  that,  w’ere  there  a regu- 
lar course  of  study  embracing  six,  eight  or  ten  years,  the 
number  of  scholars  who  would  pass  through  it  would  be 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  children  who  go  through 
the  several  grades  of  our  secular  schools.  I am  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  this  aim  has  been  held  in  view  in  our 
school,  and  has,  I think,  been  embodied  as  successfully  as  it 
can  be  without  a series  of  manuals  for  that  express  purpose. 
Such  a series  is  even  now  in  the  process  of  preparation  ; 
and  I anticipate  its  adoption  and  use  nowhere  more  cordially 
than  among  ourselves. 

But  there  is  in  some  minds,  secondly,  an  objection  to  the 
giving  of  doctrinal  instruction  to  children.  It  is  an  objection 
which  I do  not  understand.  If  my  own  religious  opinions  are  * 
such  as  to  give  me  peace,  to  shield  me  against  temptation, 
to  sustain  me  in  duty,  and  to  open  to  me  a clear  view  of 
heaven,  and  if  I sincerely  believe  them  to  be  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  scripture,  I can  conceive  of  no  ground  on 
which  I could  be  otherwise  than  glad  to  impart  them  to  my 
child  or  pupil,  as  early  as  he  could  receive  and  comprehend 
them.  The  prejudice  against  doctrinal  instruction  proceeds 
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*from  a confusion  of  ideas.  The  discussion  or  inculcation  of 
specific  religious  dogmas  is  identified  in  many  minds  with 
sectarian  rancor  and  bitterness.  People  are  unwilling  that 
their  children  should  be  theological  disputants  and  wranglers, 
and  therefore  let  them  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Now  I would 
have  children  trained,  not  to  attack  other  people’s  creeds,  but 
to  know  and  defend  their  own.  I would  inculcate  on  them 
only  the  kindest  and  most  fraternal  feelings  toward  Christians 
of  every  name.  I would  show  them  the  broad  room  that 
there  is  for  honest  difference,  and  the  virtual  oneness  of  the 
whole  Church  as  to  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  of  pardon, 
the  perfectness  and  sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
essential  marks  of  the  regenerate  character.  But  I would 
speak  to  them  as  I believed  of  the  deep  things  of  God.  I 
would  unfold  to  them  such  conceptions  of  the  truth  as  I had 
found  precious  to  my  own  soul.  I would  covet  for  them  a 
distinct  and  definite  belief  as  to  the  person  and  nature  of 
Christ,  the  theory  of  redemption,  and  the  la\v  of  eternal 
retribution.  I should  dread  for  them,  if  sent  into  the  world 
with  no  fixed  religious  ideas,  not  proselytism,  (for  proselytism 
to  any  fold  but  that  of  Anti-Christ  would  be  a blessing  to 
such  orphaned  spirits,)  but  utter  indifference.  I should  fear 
that  they  would  hang  loosely  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Christian 
society  of  which  they  were  members,  with  no  strong  religious 
attachments,  with  no  depth  of  faith  or  principle,  the  easy 
prey  of  worldliness  or  sensuality,  the  ready  disciples  of  any 
specious  form  of  infidelity,  especially  of  such  forms  as 
borrow  the  name,  but  reject  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
Then,  too,  bigots  and  wranglers  are  generally  the  most  igno- 
rant of  their  respective  denominations,  while  the  well-trained 
and  intelligent  believer  reverences  in  others  the  rights  which 
he  claims  for  himself,  and  can  hold  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  truth  in  its  entireness,  without  marring  the  unity  of  the 
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spirit  or  the  bond  of  peace.  Of  the  paltry  and  annoying 
warfare  among  sects,  the  greater  part  is  kept  up  by  the 
waspishness  of  ignorance,  which,  having  nothing  stronger 
than  a fortress  of  gossamer  to  defend,  carries  the  war  into 
adverse  quarters,  because  its  own  edifice  could  not  stand  an 
assault. 

But,  apart  from  these  social  considerations,  I cannot  but 
regard  it  as  necessary  for  the  healthy  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  the  discharge  of  the  essential  duties  and 
functions  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  there  be  clear,  distinct, 
decided  opinions  on  the  chief  subjects  of  religious  contro- 
versy. On  these  subjects,  I hesitate  not  to  say  that  sincere 
and  established  error  is  better  for  the  soul  than  indifference 
or  vacillation.  The  disputed  doctrines  are  the  medium 
through  which  we  discern  and  apprehend  the  truths  that  are 
beyond  dispute ; and  a clear  and  permanent  medium,  though 
highly  colored,  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  dim,  hazy  or 
perpetually  shifting.  Thus,  to  take  an  obvious  example,  he 
who  has  any  fixed  conception  of  the  divine  nature  can  pray. 
The  Unitarian  can.  So  can  the  Trinitarian,  who  has  his 
own  theory  of  the  respective  offices  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Godhead  with  reference  to  human  prayer.  So  can  the 
intelligent  Romanist,  who  discriminates  between  the  classes 
of  petitions  in  which  he  may  hope  for  the  intercession  of 
saints  and  angels,  and  those  which  are  to  be  addressed 
immediately  to  God.  But  what  consistency,  fervor  or  satis- 
faction can  there  be  in  the  prayers  of  him  who  has  no  clear 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Object  of  worship, — who  to-day  regards 
him  as  undivided  unity,  to-morrow  is  perplexed  by  some 
abstruse  speculation  about  a tri-personal  Deity,  and  the  next 
day  is  in  utter  confusion  as  to  the  whole  subject,  or,  yet 
worse,  says,  “ Good  men  are  at  such  variance  in  this  matter, 
that  I will  not  undertake  to  inquire,  reflect  or  decide  about  it, 
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but  will  leave  myself  without  any  definite  opinion  ?”  To  take 
another  example : 'Gratitude  and  love  to  Christ  are  our  sacred 
duty,  and,  whatever  view  we  entertain  of  his  mediation  and 
atonement,  it  is  a vast  work  that  he  has  wrought  for  us,  and  we 
cannot  reflect  upon  it  without  loving  him  who  first  loved  us. 
But  if  we,  for  fear  of  forming  wrong  opinions,  refrain  from 
acquiring  any  distinct  idea  of  Christ’s  mission  and  office,  I 
know  not  how  we  can  cherish  any  warmth  of  feeling  toward 
Him.  Our  love  will  be  as  cold  as  our  faithds  vague.  Sim- 
ilar considerations  will  apply  to  other  subjects  of  religious 
belief.  But  I trust  that  I have  said  enough  on  this  head  to 
commend  it  to  your  diligent  regard. 

In  what  I have  said,  I have  spoken  of  the  subsidiary,  not 
of  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  knowledge 
that  it  imparts  should  be  regarded  simply  as  the  basis  of 
character.  The  prime  object  of  all  is  to  make  the  child,  in 
his  early  years,  a Christian  in  heart,  principle  and  character, 
— not  to  furnish  him  for  a future,  but  to  lead  him  to  enter  on 
a present  religious  life, — not  alone  to  stock  the  memory  with 
religious  words  and  facts,  but  to  breathe  into  the  heart  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  shed  over  it  the  influences  of  evangel- 
ical piety.  There  is  in  the  sincere  Christian  an  element  of 
character,  which  is  not  born  when  he  comes  into  the  world, 
and  which  is  developed  only  by  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  ap- 
propriate religious  means.  You  may  call  this  element  faith,  or 
love,  or  duty,  or  loyalty,  or  spirituality ; for  it  is  each  and  all 
of  these, — it  is  the  determined  purpose  to  live  for  God,  for 
the  soul  and  for  heaven.  We  bring  into  the  world,  not  this 
element,  but  only  the  capacity  for  it ; and  regeneration,  the 
spiritual  birth,  takes  place  when  this  capacity  realizes  itself, — 
when  this  active  faith,  this  love  of  God,  this  principle  of 
duty  assumes  possession  of  the  soul  and  the  life. 

Now  what  need  is  there  that  years  should  intervene,  inno- 
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cence  become  tarnished,  the  fragrance  of  the  early  blossom- 
ing be  exhaled,  before  the  new  birth  takes  place?  What  is 
there  in  the  regenerate  character  which  may  not  be  born 
in  very  infancy?  Cannot  the  infant  believe  and  trust  the 
Father  in  heaven  as  well  as  the  father  whom  he  has  seen  ? 
Cannot  his  young  affections  be  fixed  upon  the  Author  of  all 
good,  as  well  as  upon  the  agents  of  a portion  of  God’s 
mercies  ? Cannot  he  acquire  the  habit  of  obeying  the  divine 
law,  as  well  as  the  commandment  that  flows  from  human 
lips  ? Cannot  he  be  made  conscious  of  his  inward  nature, 
and  led  to  feel  that  its  claims  are  paramount,  and  its  destiny 
eternal?  Suppose  that  our  Saviour  had  taken  one  of  those 
little  Jewish  children  whom  he  blessed,  brought  him  up  at 
his  side  and  stood  to  him  in  his  parents’  stead,  think  you  that 
that  child  would  not  have  so  grown  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  that  there  would  never  have  been  a 
time  when  in  the  twofold  division  of  character  he  would 
have  been  classed  among  sinners?  Would  not  his  inno- 
cence have  ripened  into  virtue  without  a fall,  and  the  law 
of  the  spirit  of  life  have  been  developed  in  his  heart,  without 
there  being  a season,  on  which  he  could  look  back  and  feel 
that  he  had  been  under  the  law  of  sin  ? 

Now  the  aim  of  the  Sunday  School  should  be  to  do 
precisely  this  work  for  the  child, — literally  to  “ bring  him  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.”  To  this  end,  you 
must  seek  to  educate  the  conscience.  Children  are  much 
injured  by  the  constant  appeal  at  home  and  at  school  to  the 
love  of  approbation  and  the  hope  of  reward.  The  best  appa- 
rent results  are  indeed  produced  through  these  motives  ; but 
they  are  results  which  will  not  last,  and  the  same  motives  in 
after  life  are  as  prone  to  work  malignly,  as  at  a very  early 
period,  under  careful  management,  they  are  likely  to  issue  in 
good.  But  it  is  your  province,  Christian  teacher,  to  appeal 
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to  the  innate  sense  of  right  or  wrong, — to  open  the  ear  of  the 
spirit  to  the  still,  small  voice  within, — to  render  its  approval 
a ’necessity  of  the  child’s  being, — to  make  him  dread  its 
condemning  sentence  immeasurably  more  than  human  cen- 
sure or  punishment.  You  are  to  impress  upon  his  mind  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence, — to  lead  him  to  say  to  himself, 
“ Thou,  God,  seest  me,”  and  to  have  reference  to  the  unseen 
witness  when  no  human  eye  could  mark  his  obedience  or 
his  sin.  You  are  to  associate  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful 
in  nature,  all  that  is  benignant  in  Providence,  all  the  charm, 
glow  and  joy  of  opening  life  with  the  smile  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  and  to  fill  the  young  soul  with  a love  of  God,  which 
shall  only  grow  with  added  experience  of  Divine  guidance 
and  mercy.  You  are  to  lead  him  to  Jesus,  and  to  help  him 
trace  lovingly  the  Saviour’s  footsteps  from  his  obedient  and 
pious  childhood  on  to  Calvary  and  the  Ascension  Mount 
You  are  to  help  him  apply  the  example  of  Christ  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  own  moral  life, — to  help  him  ask  and 
answer  the  question,  “ What  must  Jesus  have  been  and 
done  when  he  was  a child  like  me  ?” 

You  are  not  indeed  to  expect  in  your  pupil  mature  reli- 
gious wisdom,  constant  thoughtfulness,  or  entire  freedom 
from  the  follies  and  faults  of  childhood.  While  he  is  a 
child,  he  will  speak,  understand  and  think  as  a child.  But 
in  the  ways  which  I have  designated,  with  a blessing  from 
on  high,  you  can  make  his  principles,  motives  and  habits  de- 
cidedly spiritual.  You  can  impart  to  him,  or  rather  excite  in 
him  faith  in  spiritual  things.  You  can  awaken  his  love  for 
God  and  Christ.  You  can  make  him  dutiful  and  conscien- 
tious. And,  so  far  as  this  is  effected,  the  child  is  religious. 
Regeneration  is  hopefully  commenced.  The  soul,  the  moral 
nature,  is  born.  The  spiritual  life  is  formed,  and  has  be- 
gun to  grow.  In  coming  years,  he  will  need  progress,  not 
change, — improvement,  not  conversion. 
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In  connection  with  this  aim,  let  me  earnestly  urge  you,  by 
example,  precept  and  influence,  to  inculcate  reverence  for 
sacred  things.  This  may  seem  a strange  head  of  advice  for 
a Sunday  School  address ; but  I believe  it  to  be  timely  and 
appropriate.  I am  glad  to  know  how  rigidly  the  approaches 
to  levity  are  guarded  in  the  regular  administration  of  our 
own  school.  Yet,  in  the  prevalent  disposition  to  simplify 
Christian  truth,  its  dignity  is  sometimes  sacrificed.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  administer  religious,  as  well  as  scientific 
instruction  in  the  way  of  amusement,  and  to  clothe  it  in  a 
grotesque,  nay,  even  in  a comic  garb.  The  effort  sometimes 
seems  to  be,  not  so  much  to  lift  the  infant  spirit  up  to  heaven, 
as  to  draw  the  dread  majesty  of  heaven  down  to  earth,  and 
to  place  in  the  child’s  mind  an  entire  and  satisfying  image 
of  the  unseen  and  eternal  Jehovah.  It  is  deemed  not  enough 
that  he  should  worship, — he  must  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  divine  nature  and  attributes.  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  distinct  and  satisfying  ideas  of  infancy  are 
early  outgrown ; and,  if  the  idea  of  God  no  more  than 
fills  the  narrow  walls  of  the  infant  spirit,  it  will  not  grow 
with  the  growth  of  the  mind,  but  will  soon  be  outgrown 
and  cast  into  contemptuous  oblivion.  But,  if  the  idea 
of  unsearchableness  and  immensity  be  sustained  in  the 
child’s  mind,  and  with  every  new  stage  of  progress  the  feel- 
ing be  impressed;  “ Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how 
little  a portion  is  heard  of  him,”  then  there  is  indefinite  room 
for  the  conception  of  God  to  expand  with  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  and  still  for  the  devout  emotions  to  have  a field  reach- 
ing beyond  that  of  clear  vision  and  distinct  thought,  far  away 
into  infinity. 

And  here,  as  I have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  syste- 
matic instruction,  let  me  with  the  utmost  brevity  warn  you 
against  giving  the  impression  that  you  have  taught,  or  can 
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teach  all.  Let  your  pupil  go  from  you,  feeling  that  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ,  both  in  the  intellectual  and 
in  the  heart  knowledge,  there  is  not  only  a life-long  work, 
but  that 

“ A work  so  vast,  a theme  so  high, 

Demands  and  crowns  eternity.” 

In  view  of  these  aims,  what  should  be  the  qualifications  of 
the  Sunday  School  teacher  ? He  should,  in  the  first  place, 
have  his  mind  well  furnished,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  on 
religious  subjects.  Superficial  knowledge,  a mere  smatter- 
ing of  the  truth,  will  satisfy  children  less  easily  than  adults. 
They  cannot  be  put  off  without  definite  and  sufficient 
answers  to  their  questions.  Nor  yet  can  they  , be  made  and 
kept  attentive  by  dry,  dull  homilies,  of  however  sound  and 
excellent  materials.  They  crave  vivacity  in  a teacher,  some 
good  degree  of  variety  in  the  subject  matter  and  the  manner 
of  instruction,  and  a capacity  to  enter  with  freshness  of  inter- 
est into  the  feelings  of  childhood.  Not  only  should  teachers 
do  their  utmost  to  make  themselves  intelligent  in  religious 
things,  but  I would  have  them  prepare  as  regularly  and 
faithfully  for  each  Sunday’s  lesson,  as  they  expect  their  pupils 
to  do  the  same.  Otherwise  the  exercise  will  dwindle  into  a 
mere  mechanical  recitation,  or  else  much  of  what  is  said  will 
be  crude  and  undigested,  some  of  it  inaccurate,  most  of  it 
trivial  and  unsatisfying.  I think  myself  authorized  to  speak 
on  this  point  with  some  confidence ; for,  though  I have  made 
the  scriptures  my  constant  and  critical  study  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  yet,  were  I to  attend  the  exercises  of  a Sunday 
School  class,  I should  not  consider  myself  right  and  safe  in 
so  doing,  without  special  preparation  for  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

But,  teachers,  above  all,  let  me  beg  you  to  take  heed  to 
yourselves  as  to  heart  and  character.  How  will  you  point  to 
heaven,  and  not  lead  the  way  ? How  paint  the  spiritual 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  a Saviour,  who  is  not  your  own 
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Example,  Guide,  and  Trust?  How  breathe  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  if  you  yourselves  pray  not?  How  inculcate 
reverence  and  seriousness,  if  you  are  frivolous  and  reckless  ? 
How  infuse  spiritual  dispositions,  if  you  are  absorbed  in 
worldly  interests  ? How  help  feeble  steps  up  the  ascending 
series  of  Christian  graces  and  perfections,  the  ladder  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven,  if  you  have  not  yet  set  foot  on  the 
lowest  round?  Your  office  is,  as  essentially  as  mine,  a 
Christian  ministry ; and  though,  in  your  case  as  in  mine,  the 
treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels,  and  we  may  well  ask,  “ Who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things?”  it  yet  is  a function,  which 
implies  and  demands  heart-interest  in  the  truths  taught,  the 
love  of  God,  loyalty  to  Christ,  virtuous  dispositions,  the  be- 
ginnings, if  not  the  ripened  fruits,  of  sincere  piety.  I would 
urge  and  welcome  to  the  work  every  willing  learner  in  the 
school  of  Christ;  and  all  such,  I believe,  will  find  that  their 
own  souls  are  enriched  by  bestowing,  taught  by  teaching, 
bountifully  blessed  by  the  chief  Shepherd,  while  as  under- 
shepherds they  obey  the  command,  “ Feed  my  lambs.” 

In  conclusion,  let  me  beseech  you  never  to  regard  your  work 
as  of  slight  concern  or  of  humble  import.  Said  our  Saviour, 
when  his  disciples  were  disputing  which  of  them  should  be 
greatest,  “ Whosoever  shall  receive  this  little  child  in  my 
name  receiveth  me;  for  he  that  makes  himself  least  among 
you,  the  same  shall  be  greatest.”  And  what  is  it  to  receive 
a child  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ? It  is  to  look  upon  the  little 
child  as  the  subject  of  Christian  discipleship  and  salvation. 
It  is  to  regard  the  infant,  not  as  the  plaything  of  an  idle  hour, 
not  as  the  object  of  indiscriminate  caresses  and  indulgences, 
but  as  an  embryo  immortal,  a new-born  angel,  the  embodi- 
ment of  powers  and  affections  that  have  no  limit  short  of  the 
throne  of  God.  It  is  to  watch  the  dawn  of  the  intellect,  that 
the  cjnld  may  know  his  God  and  his  Saviour ; to  mark  the 
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■unfolding  of  his  affections,  that  he  may  twine  them  in  their 
freshness  about  his  Creator ; to  give  his  earliest  aims,  his  first 
resolves,  a heavenward  direction.  It  is  to  plant  the  germs  of 
virtue  and  piety  in  the  virgin  soil  before  the  enemy  can  sow 
tares  there,  and  then  to  bedew  the  precious  germs  with  tears 
of  love,  to  breathe  over  them  the  prayer  of  faith,  to  cherish 
and  guard  their  growth,  and  to  make  them  as  trees  planted 
by  the  water-courses.  And  can  earth  or  heaven  afford  a 
nobler  task, — one  more  worthy  of  the  loftiest  mind, — one 
greater  in  the  sight  of  God  and  by  the  standard  of  eternity? 

When  a child  is  born,  there  has  issued  from  the  fountain: 
of  life  a stream,  which  is  never  to  return  whence  it  came,  but 
which  is  to  flow  on  forever,  widening  and  deepening  in  an- 
ever  growing  ratio.  The  Christian  teacher  stands  near  the 
head  of  the  stream,  where  it  is  narrow  and  shallow,  and  may 
be  turned  at  pleasure  toward  the  shores  of  Paradise  or  the- 
abyss  of  woe  and  death.  That  same  direction  it  will  very 
probably  retain  forever;  and  the  faithful  teacher  will  have 
acted  upon  a boundless  eternity, — will  have  performed  a work, 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  infinite  mind  alone  can  measure. 
Is  it  not  a priceless  privilege  thus  to  stand  between  God  and 
the  child,  between  the  child  and  a tempting  world,  and  to 
give  his  mind  a tone  and  bent  which  it  may  never  lose  ? 

Let  me  urge  you  then  to  magnify  your  office.  Accus- 
tom yourselves  to  feel  that  it  is  better  that  heaven  and  earth 
should  pass  away  than  that  one  of  these  little  ones  perish- 
May  God  speed  and  help  you  in  your  work.  May  the  love 
of  Christ  inspire  and  prosper  your  efforts.  May  you  have 
the  joy  of  seeing  those  entrusted  to  your  charge  growing,  as 
in  stature,  so  in  wisdom  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man- 
And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  may  you  and  the 
beautiful  flock  that  he  has  given  you,  no  wanderer  lost,  be 
gathered  into  his  fold,  and  welcomed  to  his  eternal  joy. 
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